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University College Sedaya international 
Faculty of Engineering, Architecture and Built Environment 
Subject Code: EE - Technical 
108 Communication 
Topic to be covered: COMMUNICATION AND YOUR CAREER!’ 


My main advice to you: 


THINK CONSTANTLY ABOUT YOUR 
READERS & AUDIENCE- KEEP IN TOUCH 
WITH THEM AT ALL TIMES 


! Summarized from the textbook “Technical Communication - A Reader-Centred 
Approach”, 4" Edition by Paul V. Anderson, McGraw-Hill, Chapter 1 
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Your Communication Skills Will Be Critical To Your 
Success 


From the perspective of your professional career, communication is 
one of the most valuable subjects you will study in college. That’s 
because you'll spend much of your time using the special 
knowledge and skills you learned in college to answer questions 
asked by co-workers, develop recommendations requested by 
managers, and solve problems faced by customers. Furthermore, 
you will generate many good ideas on your own. “Yet all your 
knowledge and ideas will be useless unless you communicate them 
to someone else. 


Much of your time at work will be spent writing and speaking. 
Numerous studies indicate that you can expect to spend about 20% 
of your on-the-job time on writing. 


Because communication is so critical in the workplace, your ability 
to write and speak effectively will be a major factor your employer 
considers when evaluating your performance. Therefore it is 
important to develop these skills during your studies so you can be 
successful when you start working. 


Writing at Work Differs From Writing at School 


The following sections discuss how writing a communication at 
work is different from writing a communication at school. 


Purpose 


As a student, you write for educational purposes. Instructors ask 
you to compose term papers, prepare laboratory reports and take 
written exams to help you learn the course material and give you a 
chance to demonstrate your mastery of a subject. They (your 
instructors) read primarily to assess your knowledge and 
assign a grade, and they are unlikely to alter their personal 
beliefs or actions as a result of what you say. 


In contrast, on your job, you will write for practical purposes, 
such as helping your employer improve a product or increase 
efficiency. Your readers will be co-workers, customers, or other 
individuals who need your information and ideas so that they can 
pursue their own practical goals. 
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These differences in purpose have a profound impact on the kinds 
of communication you need to produce. 


Audience 


When you write a paper in college, you most often write to a single 
person: your instructor. At work, however, you will often create a 
single communication that addresses a wide variety of people who 
differ from one another in many important ways, including their 
familiarity with your specialty, the way they will use your 
information and their professional and personal concerns. 

The audiences for on-the-job communications often reflect other 
kinds of diversity as well. Many organizations have clients, 
customers and suppliers in other parts of the world. 


Types of Communication 


Also, on the job you will create a wide variety of communications 
that you probably don't prepare at school - memos, business letters, 
instructions, project proposals and progress reports. Each of these 
types of communications has its own conventions. 


Importance of the Visual Dimension 


When writing at school, you may be accustomed to writing 
assignments that involve only text, only words. On the job, however, 
you will often use visual aids such as drawings, charts and tables to 
communicate facts and shape attitudes. Probably, you will also 
devote much effort to arranging text and visual aids on a page or 
computer screen in a way that makes the communication attractive, 
easy to understand, and easy to navigate for people who wish to 
locate and read only a particular part of the overall communication. 


Writing Process 


At work, you will probably use writing processes that differ 
substantially from those you are familiar with in college: 


¢ Collaboration. Eighty-seven percent of the college 
graduates studied reported that they work with co-writers at 
least some of the time. 


e Reviews. In one form of collaboration, writers submit their 
work for review by managers and others who have the power 
to demand certain changes. 
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Document families. People at work often create families of 
related documents as they work on a project. 


Deadlines. Whatever kind of communication you prepare at 
work, deadlines for completing them are likely to be much 
more significant -and changeable- than the deadlines for the 
papers you write at school. For example, if you company is 
preparing a proposal or sales document, it must reach the 
client on time. 
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At Work, Writing is an Action 


Some people are hindered in their ability to write effectively on the 
job because they mistakenly think of writing as an afterthought. 
When you write at work, you act. You exert your power to 
achieve a specific result, to change things from the way they are 
now to the way you want them to be. 


The Main Advice of this Book: Think Constantly About 
your Readers 


The main advice of this book is: when writing, think constantly 
about your readers. 


Think about what they want from you - and why. 

Think about how you want to help or influence them and how they 
will react to what you have to say. 

Think about them as if they were standing right there in front of 
you while you talked together. 


The reason for this is that following this advice focuses your 
attention on the ways you want to help and influence your readers - 
for what really matters when you write is how your readers 
respond. 


How People Read 


The detailed suggestions about on-the-job writing presented here 
are based on what researchers have learned about how people 
read. The following paragraphs describe three of their most 
important findings: 

e Readers construct meaning, 

e Readers' responses are shaped by the situation, 

e Readers react moment by moment. 


Readers Construct Meaning 


When researchers say that readers construct meaning, they are 
emphasizing that fact that the meaning of a written message 
doesn't leap into our minds solely from the words we see. Instead, 
we derive meaning from the message by actively interacting with it. 
In this interaction, we draw on and apply a great deal of knowledge 
that isn't on the page at all, but in our heads. Consider, for 
example, the amount of knowledge we must possess and apply to 
understand even such a simple sentence as "It's a dog." To begin, 
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we must know enough letters and language to understand your 
grammatical relationships. Moreover, to understand what a 
sentence means, we must also know the context in which it is made. 


Furthermore, we not only construct meaning from individual words 
and sentences, but we also build these smaller meanings into larger 
structures of knowledge. These structures are not merely our 
memories of the words we have read but rather our own creations. 
For example, imagine that someone has asked you to explain the 
meaning of the following statement made earlier in this chapter: 
"When you write at work, you act." 

The sentence you write is not one you remembered from the text. 
Rather, it expresses the book's meaning in your own words - as you 
perceived it at the time. 


Readers' Responses are shaped by the Situation 


A second important fact about readers is that their responses to a 
communication are shaped by the total situation in which they read 


Their purpose in reading the communication, 
Their perception of the writer's purpose, 

Their personal stake in the subject discussed and 
Their past relations with the writer. 


Readers React Moment by Moment 


The third important fact about readers is that they react to 
communications moment by moment. When we read a humorous 
novel, we chuckle as we read a funny sentence. We don’t wait until 
we finish the entire book. Similarly, people react to each part of a 
memo, report or proposal as soon as they come to it. 


The fact that readers respond to a communication moment by 
moment is important to you as a writer because their reaction to 


any one sentence will influence their reaction to everything they 
read from that point forward. 


Two Strategies for Keeping Your Readers in Mind 


1) Use a Reader-Centered Writing Process 
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Your writing process is the set of activities you perform when you 
prepare a message. Although these activities are quite varied, they 
may be classified into five groups. 


Activities of Writing 


Defining your objectives 

Planning your communication 

Drafting your communication 

Evaluating your draft 

Revising your draft based on the results of your 
evaluation 


The strategy of a reader-centered writing process is to keep your 
reader primarily in mind during each of these activities. Thus, 
when defining your objectives, you focus on what you want to 
happen while your reader is reading. 


After you've defined your objectives in reader-centered terms, refer 
to your objectives continually so you can benefit from the 
practical insights they provide about how to write your message. ] 


In a reader-centered writing process, you must also remain open to 
new insights about your readers that you gain as you proceed. 
While planning, drafting and evaluating a communication, writers 
often learn new things about their readers or the situational factors 
that will influence the readers’ responses. When that happens, take 
advantage of what you've learned by altering your objectives, plans 
and draft appropriately. 


2) Talk With Your Readers 


At work, it is often possible to speak directly with your readers 
about a communication that you are preparing. There is no better 
way to keep your readers in mind through the writing process than 
to discuss your communication with them as you create it. An 
ideal you set for yourself is to achieve continuous reader 
involvement, in which you speak with your readers at every step in 
writing. 


In situations where you cannot talk directly with your readers, you 
may still benefit from conversing with them imaginatively. This 
strategy can be especially helpful when you are drafting. 


This strategy of imagining your readers in the act of reading works 
for any kind of communication, not just ones intended primarily to 
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persuade. Figure 1.1 shows how another writer benefited from 
‘talking' with her reader while writing a set of instructions. The 
strategy works so well because it enables you to anticipate your 
reader's moment-by-moment responses to your message and to 
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write accordingly. 


Figure 1.1 (Taken from the book) 
Marty's "Talk" with Her Reader 


Marty, a young engineer was writing instructions for calibrating an 
Instrument for testing the strength of metal rods. One of her original 
instructions read like this: 


15. Check the reading on Gauge E. 


Marty then imagined how a typical user of her instructions would react 
after reading that instruction. She saw the reader look up and ask, "What 
should the reading be?" So Marty told the reader to look for the correct 
reading in the Table of Values. 


Marty then imagined that when the reader looked at the Table of Values, 
the reader discovered that the value on Gauge E was incorrect. The 
reader then asked. "What do I do now?" So Marty revised again. In the 
end, her instruction read as follows. 


15. Check the reading on Gauge E to see if it corresponds with the 

appropriate value listed in the Table of Values (see Appendix IV, page 38). 

e If the value is incorrect, follow the procedures for correcting inbalances 
(page 28) 

e lf the value is correct, proceed to Step 16 


Some Reader-Centered Strategies You Can Begin Using 


Now 


Despite the many ways that readers' goals, concerns, feelings and 
likely responses can vary from one situation to another, readers 
approach almost all on-the-job communications with several widely 
shared aims and preferences. The following briefly introduce several 


reader-centered strategies that you can begin using immediately. 


¢ Help your readers focus on key information quickly. 


At work, readers are often looking for specific pieces of 
information. Sometimes what they most want is a particular fact. 
Sometimes it's the writer's conclusions or recommendations. 
The following lists techniques that can be used to help readers 


find information quickly. 
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Help your Readers Find Information Quickly 


e State your main points up front, including your 
recommendations and conclusions 
e In all other parts, state the information that is 


most important to your readers before presenting 
the less important information. 

e Use headings. Print them in bold to make them 
easy to spot. 

e Use topic sentences 

e Use lists 

e Eliminate irrelevant information that can hide 
what matters to your readers. 


¢ Tell your readers how your information is relevant to them. 
When readers pick up a communication at work, they often ask, 
"Why should I read this? How does it relate to my needs or 
responsibilities? 


The following explains two strategies that can be used to explain 
relevance to readers. 


Explain Relevance to Your Readers 


e In the first sentence or paragraph, explicitly tell your 
readers how your communication relates to their goals 
and interests. 


e Wherever you state facts, also explain their 
significance from your readers’ perspective. 


e¢ Make your communication easy to read. 
Help your readers get the information they want with as little effort 
as possible. The following strategies can be used. 


Make Your Writing Easy to Read 


e Trim away unnecessary words. For example, use 
now" instead of "at this point in time," and use 
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‘because" instead of "due to the fact that." 


Use the active voice, rather than the passive. Thus, 
instead of writing, "The tests were completed by our 
department," write, "Our department completed the 
tests." 


Put the action in verbs rather than in other parts of 
speech. For example, write, "We conclude" rather than 
"We reached the conclusion." 
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Reader- 
Centred 
Strategies 


Thurmond’s first 
sentence explain’s 
the memo’s 
relevance to the 
reader - it reports on 
tests the reader 
requested. 


The next two SS 
sentences present 

the information his 

reader most needs - 

the new plastic won’t 
work. 


Headings and topic 
sentences tell the 
reader 

What each section 
contains, thereby 
helping him locate 
specific information 
quickly. 


Headings are in = 
boldface to make 
them stand out. 


Thurmond uses a list 
to promote rapid 
reading. 


In the list, Thurmond 
puts the most 
important problem 
first - the 
deformation of the 
bottles. 


Thurmond explicitly 
states the 
significance of the 
facts he presents. 


1-1 


January 2008 


Throughout the memo, Thurmond uses lively, active verbs. 
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PIAGETT HOUSEHOLD 


PRODUCTS 


Intercompany Correspondence 


To: Herman Wyatt 
Frank Thurmond 


From: 
Subject: Test of Salett 


We have completed the tests you requested to find out whether 
pl 1 i 


w kag 


321 Bottles for Use with Stripit 


mdde of the new 


plastic, Salett 321. We conclude that we cannot, chiefly because 


StripIt attacks and begi 


ns to destroy the plastic at 100 


found other significant problems. 


Test Methods 

To test Salett 321, we u 
industry. 
bottles by placing them 


sed two procedures that are standard in the 


First, we evaluated the storage performance of filled 


in a chamber for 28 days at 73 


other sets of 24 bottles at 100 


Second, we tested the 


response of filled bottles to environmental 


stress by exposing 24 of them for 7 days to varying humidities and 


varying temperatures to 


140 


We also subjected glass bottles containing Stripit to the same test 


conditions. 


Results and Discussio 


ns 


In the 28 day storage tests, discovered three major problems. 


e §€©Stripit attacked 
and at 125°F. 


the bottles made from Salett 321 at 100 
At 125 


serious, causing localized but severe deformation. Most 
likely, StripIt’s ketone solvents weakened the plastic. |The 


deformed bottle 


stores. 


Ss leaned enough to fall off shelves in retail 


e The sidewalls sagged slightly at all temperatures, making 


the bottles unattractive. 


e §=© StripIt yellowed 


in plastic bottles stored in plastic bottles at 


125°F. No disdoloration occurred in glass bottles at this 


temperature. We speculate that StripIt interacted with the 


resin used in Salett 321, absorbing impurities from it. 


In the environmental test, StripIt attacked the bottles at 140 


Conclusion 


Salett 321 is not a suitable container for StripIt. Please tell me if 


SS —— S“_“—aQ_“_"_ SS ———<—— 
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